War:   Its  Cause  and  Cure

Labour would no longer be a crowd subordinate to the
nation but one in competition with it. Contest would
then become inevitable and one crowd would have to
overcome the other as the result of combat, physical or
moral, or both.

It may be objected that, in this case, as in that of the
opposition of national crowds, sufficient allowance has
not been made for the controlling influence and the am-
bition of leaders. When a party clamours for revolution
it desires to substitute for the ideal and the leaders of
the existing nation its own ideal and its own leaders who
incorporate and express it. It may easily be assumed,
perhaps too easily, that the leaders of parties out of
power, who desire to alter the ideal of a nation by the
substitution for it of their own, are liable to be more
actuated by personal ambition to occupy high place than
for the triumph and power of the ideal it is their business
to express. Certainly all agitators for change, who are
or aspire to be leaders, are to be regarded as suspect. The
change they advocate would in any case be to their per-
sonal advantage. But the crowd at whose head they
stand, even if it be a labour-crowd calling for higher wages
and better conditions of life, cannot be similarly indicted.
Unless the ideals of a crowd are quickened, unless its
aspirations and sympathies are raised above the level of
mere self-seeking, it will not be a crowd of much volume
or force. It is only ideals, containing at least some fine
elements, that hotly inspire mankind. They may be
mistaken ideals; their results may be disastrous; they
may be imperfect and mixed with evil elements; but it is
the fine part that is vital, that spreads, that attracts and
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